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UTRBOR. 


Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, — 
Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


— 


THE PARTING SONG. 


Written by a member of Concord Lodge, 
and sung by Mr. Keene at the late Masonic 
Festival, given in honor of their illustrious 
brother Lafayette, with additional verses com~- 
posed expressly for Mr. Keene’s benefit, and 
sung at Chatham Garden Theatre, by the fol- 
lowing ladies and gentlemen, in Masonic cos- 
tumes : Mesdames Burke, Waring, Wallack, 
Allen, Fisher and Roberts— Messrs. V allack, 
Hughes, Blake, Moreland, Spiller, Burke, 
Fisher, Roberts, Simpson, Jefferson, Morri- 
son, C. Durang, F. Durang, Stevenson, Keene, 
&e. 

Type—“ lang syne.” 


MRS. BURKE. 


Permit a grateful sistePs voice 
‘To joi in the votive strap, 
That buis Columbia’s heart réjoice, 
And heals the mourner’s pain. 
A spirit, pure as gratitude, 
Shail flew throagh every line. 
Yor him who all our foes subdued 
Ip days o lang syne. 
In auld lang syne, my friends, in auld lang syne, 
Both Washington and Layfayette, 
Our brothers were lang syne- 
MR. WALLACK. 
_ In auld Jang syne did Lafayette 
Knee! humbly at our shrine, 
Then shall we, brethren, eer forget 
The days 0’ lang syne? 
No—by these grateful hearts that glow 
With liberty divine ; 
Till Death shall lay our order low, 
We'll think o’ lang syne. 
Of auld lang syne, my friends, of auld lang syne, 
Great Washmgton and Lafayette, 
And auld lang syne. 
MRs. WARING. 
Tho’ women may from light be hed, 
Nor see your mystic dome ; 
Yet still they have the power to bid, 
Aud welcome brothers home. 
No name can rank with Weshington 
Except, Fayette, "tis thine, 
And may each gallant freeman’s son, 
Remember auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, my trends, for auld lang syne, 
Fach great and gallant freeman's son, 
Remember auld lang syne. 
MR. MORELAND. 
They both each other’s valor prov’d, 
And enor was their chart, 
Together hand in hand they mov'd, 
Were brothers in the heart. 
They saw the stars, the moon, the sun, 
In glorious lustre shine, 
And much immortal werk have done 
In days o° lang syne. 
In auld lang syne, my friends, in auld lang syne, 
Great Washington and Lafayette 
And days o* lang syne. 
MRS. WALLACK. 
Columbia's daughters owe a debt 
Of lasting gratitude, 
To theic brave brother I afayette, 
Who honor‘s path parsu‘d. 
For when Oppression’s iron hand 
Was threat‘ning Freedom‘s shrine, 
He came to guard our native land, 
In days of lang syne. 
In aald lang syne, my friends, in auld lang syne, 
He did Columbia's daughters guard, 
Th auld lang syne. 


MR. BLAKE. 


Then welcome, honor'd Lafayette, 
The friend of Washington ; 
‘Thy brothers never will forget 
The werk that thou hast done. 
Thou art the friend of glory too, 
And round thy brow we'll twine 
The tender leaf of green which grew 
In days o* lang syne. 
in auld lang syne, my friends, in auld lang syne, 
The tender leaf of green that grew 
in auld lang syne, 


MRS. ALLEN. 
Whate'er the mighty secrets are 
Of which our brothers boast, 
We know at least they love the fair, 
And make them oft their toast. 
Affeetion's gripe we recognise, 
The password * 1 AM THINE,“ 
Is what our mothers used to prize, 
Ta days o* lang syne. 
Tn auid lang syne, my friends, in auld lang syne, 
And Lafayette seeur'd us these, 
auld tang syne. 


MR. KEENE. 
Here brethren, on this festive night, 
The Natron’s Guest \s found, 
Then let our hands and hearts unite 
His welcome to resound. 
Huil! noble brother Lafayette, 
May happin: ss be thine ; 
And may we, brethren, pay the debt, 
Contracted in b.ng syne. 
In auld lang syne, my friends, in auld lang syne. 
Great Washington and Lafayette, 
And auld lang syne. 


AN ORATION, 
Pronounced before the Masonic Fratern- 
try in Versailles, Kentucky, on the an- 
niversary nativity of St. John the 
Evangelist, by Brother Robert J. 
Breckinridge. 


Breturen anv Fettow Citizens, 
There exists in the human mind a 
sentiment of elevated and instinctive 
admiration for the stern and more lof- 
ty virtues of our nature. Thus, when 
we contemplate the ardent patriotism 
of Epaminondas, breathing as it were, 
along the line of his embattled coun- 
trymen ; or the brave Leonidas, erect- 
ing his stately form in defiance of the 
sturm of war; or the venerated Reg- 
ulous, the destinies of contending em- 
pires resting on his nod, returning amid 
the agoniezd entreaties of his atilicted 
countrymen to Carthage, to death, our 
minds are filled with high emotion, 
and we catch with enthusiastic avidity 
the inspiration of their virtues. There 
is something in the splendour of vast 
achievements that dazzles and bewitch- 
es; there is something in the pomp of 
successful ambition which pours a tide 
of de usive joy over the human heart. 
Yet when we calmly investigate the 
deeds which attach such apparent 
dignity to the heroe’s death, or shed 
such a lustre around the patriot’s car- 
eer, shall we not often find them crue} 
bloody and unchristian? Alas! what 
is the hero’s fame but the wreck of 
human existence ? Or, on what so fre- 
quently as the ruins of other nations, 
does the patriot erect the proud fabric 
of his own? Far different are the a- 
chievements, which we are this day 
mettocelebrate. The path of virtueis 
that of obscurity, and quietness, and 
peace. The light which shines along 
its ragged steep, unlike the meteor 
glories of the world, which dazzle to 
mislead us, and shine the brightest on 


and eternal. It enters the soul, and 
expands and elevates it to a region 
where the voice of human vanity is 
mute, and human splendors are but 
darkness. 

This is the natal day of St. John the 
Evangelist. We are met to commem- 
orate the birth and usefulness of one of 
the greatest Benefactors of our species, 
one of the chosen messengers of hea- 
ven; the tenderest friend of the Sa- 
viour ; the favorite disciple of our 
Lord. What more shall we say of 
him? Follow him through all the vicis- 
situdes of his fortune ; mark the depth 
of his self devotion ; the simplicity and 
dignity of his character; the sublimity 
of his conceptions ; follow him through 
the splendors of his apocalypiic vision ; 
then view him reposing on the bosom 
of his Master, and receiving at the 
cross the tenderest legacy which the 
heart has to bequeath, and at every 
incident of his long life does not the 
heart leap with a pronder throb when 
we hail him as a brother and patron of 
our order? What has heen said of his 
great cotemporary, may, with equal 
truth, be said of St. John. His power- 
ful and diversified character seems to 
have combined the separate excellen- 
cies of all the other sacred writers :— 
the loftiness of Isaiah ; the devotion of 
David; the pathos of Jeremiah; the 
vehemence of Ezekiel; the didactive 
gravity of Muses; the elevated moral- 
ity and practical sense of St. James; 
the noble energies and burning zeal of 
St. Peter. added to the strong argumen- 
tative powers, depth of thought, and 
intensity of feeling, which so peculiar- 
ly distinguished the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Never was there a man 
more eminently fitted to combat the 
difficulties with which he was surroun- 
ded, and to fill the glorious destiny 
which awaited him. 

He who delineates the character of 
our existing and splendid institution, is 
placed in the same situation with him 
who writes the biography of a living 
individual. Distinctive qualities can- 
not, indeed, be invented, nor the cur- 


rent of actions diverted from its chan- 


the eve of their extinction, is steady 
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nel; but every virtue may be made to 
shine with a lustre not its own.; evegy 
excellence may be magnified; every 
imperfection veiled, and thé little itn- 
portending rill, which wagdered in 
silence through the mead, may become 
if we accept the enthusiasti¢ testimony 
of the admirer who traced dls course, 
a majestic river, on whose broad bosom 


the wealth of nations floats. If, on the: 


contrary, we view the picture as 
drawn by an enemy, we scare recog- 
nize in the gloomy colouri . and fur 


rowed lines of the distort 4 cOunten-4 


ance, the least resemblance to those 
features which affection has engravep 
on our hearts. Prejudice has discol- 
oured, or passion extinguished the 
spring blossom of their beauty ; and 
though a taint likeness may be perceiy- 
ed, all the loveliness which endeared 
them to us is gone. It is one of the 
merciful effects of decay, that it scat- 
ters a benevolence of recollection 
around the objects which are subjectea 
to its remorseless influence. It not 
only melts down prejudices, and ex- 
tinguishes animosties, but it gives to 
affection itself a deeper tone of ten- 
derness. It sheds a moon light glory 
over its dominions, pale and pure, 
more serene and lovely than the 
flood of splendor poured from the 
meridiz -un of life. -That which is 
illuminated appears softer than whea 
viewed in a stronger ray, while what- 
ever was obscure or unsightly, sinks 
into masses of shadow which the eye 
cannot penetrate, and which, while 
they conceal the deformity, give a 
character, a deeper. solemnity to the 
whole scenery, and afford a pleasing 
contrast to the mild light which sleeps 
upon it. Such are the more obvious 
difficulties which present themselves 
in the investigaion before us. We 
profess not to be entirely free from 
their influence. 

The science of masonry consists of 
three departments, each in its nature 
distinct from the rest, yet all most inti- 


mately and beautifally connected.— ' 


These departments are its symbols, its 
mysteries, and its principles. This is 
a distinction which, though not always 
made by masons themselves, is not only 
intelligible but absolutely necessary to 
the correct understanding of the scope 
and design of the institutien. Before 
the invention of letters, the knowledge 
of important events was preserved 
from generation to generation by oral 
tradition. But the manifest danger 
that facts might be distorted, and con- 
comitant circumstances embellished by 
the fancy or prejudices of those thro’ 
whom they were transmitted; pointed 
out the necessity of some more precise 
and restricted method for their com- 
muuication. Hence the use among all 
rade nations of symbolical figures. In 
the first dawnings of civilization, those 
representations were usually taken 
from the simplest and most common 
objects with which savages are con- 
versant. Asnations advanced in im- 
provement, we find the more obvious 
principles of science, and the imple- 
ments of their practical use, made sub- 
servient to the design of perpetuating 
the knowledge they possessed. Thus 
astronomy, agriculture, and architec- 
ture, have afforded materials for the 
most copious symbolic languages.—- 
From this latter are mostly drawn the 
hieroglyphics of masonry, which con- 
stitute the most perfect system of the 
kind, of which any knowledge has 
been preserved. Their design is two- 
fold; through them has been transmit- 
ted to us the most important occur- 
rences in the history of our order; 
and they afford besides the most beau- 
tiful illustrations of the precepts it in- 
culcates, and the duties it enforces. 
Whence may be seen their intimate 
connection in one of their uses with 
the mysteries, and the other with the 
principles of the institution. ‘The for- 
mer can be known to masons only ; the 
latter is ably explained in most of the 
humerous publications which have 
treated of the subject. Of the myster-. 
ies of masonry it is necessary to say 
but little. Their design must be 
known to all. ‘They are the cord 
which binds us indissolubly to each 
other. It is by them that every mason 
must vindicate to himself the rights 
and privileges of the order, and the 
peculiar immunities of each particular 
degree which he may claim to possess. 
Itis by their agency that we have 
been preserved as we believe, from 


the foundation F the: woald, but as can 
be clearly préved, from ‘the days of 


| They constitute a science the most 
varied and beautiful, each degree Com» 
plete in itself, yet the union of all 
forming a most symmetric whole.— 
They resemble the union of every 
solour in a ray of light. « When we 
yTeflect on their importance to the 
craft ;~on the millions.of human bein 
of every generation, who have beep 
members of the order, and on the 
strong communicative propensity of 
the species, we may be surprised that 
greater interest and anxiety are not 
evinced by the craft generally, when 
the strong probability of their revela- 
tion is urged. This apparent apathy 
arises from the conviction that such 
suggestions are vain and false. The 
disclosure of the minutest mysteries of 
the order, would exhibit a degree of 
desperate and short sighted villainy but 
rarely to be found in the history of 
mankind. ‘There is also another con- 
sideration which tends to produce the 
same effect. Mysterious!y as our se- 
crets have been preserved, and impor- 
tant as it certainly is, that the knowl- 
edge of them should be confined to the 
members of the institution ; its grada- 
tions of distinction and of skill, would 
render the disclosure of many of them 
wuch less ruinous than is generally 
imagined He who is possessed of the 
mysteries of the one, or even of sever- 
al degrees of Masonry, is no more a 
Mason than an acquaintance with a few 
of the simplest mathematical axioms, 
conters a knowledge of he stupendous 
operations of that boundless science, 
or than the smattering a few senten- 
ces of unintelligible jargon, can give a 
just perception of the rich and ex- 
haustiess beauties which the stores of 
Classicai literature untold. 

[here are few inquiries more inter- 
esting ia their nature than those which 
tend to inform us of the character and 
| design of those institutions which have 
cceupied much of the consideration of 
mankind, or which could exert much 
influence over their happiness. Nor 
can we, in any way, more readily ef- 
fect the object of our research, than 
by an examination of the principles by 
which their actions have been direct- 
ed. For though the consequences of 
our actions may be frequently unknown 
to us, and are generally beyond our 
control, a scrutiny of the causes which 
have operated to produce them, and of 
the rules by which they have been di- 
rected, will supply us with some idea 
of their general result. Fortunately 
in the present instance, the object of 
our attention is not of difficalt attain- 
ment. The principles of masonry are 
as widely diffused as the extent of crea- 
tion. They are drawn from the ope- 
rations of nature, and the injanctions 
of nature’s God. Formed at first by 
that reason which so peculiarly distin- 
guishes man above all other creatures, 
and perfected by the successive reve- 
lations which the Almighty has been 
pleased to make us of his wit, they 
constitute a system of the purest and 
most perfect morality. The hallowed 
volume of inspiration is the deposiiory 
of our faith, our principles, and oar 
hopes. By its light we hope to be di- 
rected through the gloomiest dispensa- 
tions of life; to be cheered by its in- 
fluence in *“* the dark valley the sha- 
dow of death,” and covered with it, 
as with a mantle at the judgmeut bar 
of God! 

The effects of such an_ institution 
upon society at large, and upon the in- 
dividual happiness of men, cannot 
avoid being permanent and useful. 
That which exists only by system and 
order, cannot encourage confusion and 
insubordination, unless by the vilest 
species of moral suicide. That which 
seizes held on the strongest and ten- 
derest sympathies of the human heart, 
and wields them through a succession 
of years and of honors by the most 
powerful impulses which are known to 
our nature, must by the plainest law of 
our intellectual constitution, strength- 
en our virtuous affections, ané vastly 
increase the desire and facilities of 
knowledge. If this be to dupe and to 
degrade mankind, then were our re- 
vilers right to spurn and despise us. 
Bat if we direct you to all the lessons 
of the past, and show you that gov- 
ernment itself has derived its firmest 
support from those virtues which we 
most especially inculcate; if we point 


Solomon, a.digtinct and peculiar class, 


‘(To be Continued.) 
Communications. 


“you to the smiles of the helpless; the 
benedictions of the widow, and the 
rich tribute of the orphan’s tears 
cheering us on our way, then may we 
contemoa the ignor nce which 
us, and’ look forward with confidenée 
to the track of giory which will illu- 
minate our coy_se, when the childish 
virulence of R_ sinson, and the learned 
malice of Baruel shall be buried amid 
the rubbish of a barbarous antiquity. 


FULL MOON -THIS MONTH, THURSDAY, 30, 
BUSTON 


dt. Andrews | 

Coiumbian, ist i 

Massachusetts, last 

Mount Levauen, iasi Mouday, 

Chapicy “tuesday mm December June & Sept. 
at. Andrew’s Chapicr, Ise Wed. every month. 

St. Faul’s Chaptcr od Luesdey, 

Lodg., 2d Wed. im Dec. March, June and September, 
Encampment sd Weduecsday in every month, 

Couuci ol Royai Masters, last Tuesoy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchester—Usi on, wy preceding tus moon, 

Chartestown—King colomes, -d Luesuay. 

Cambridge~ Auucabic, sd Mouday 

Maiden— Viouat Hermon, Weducsdey pree.fuil moon, 

brig hton—Bethesua, “Tueseay. 

Lynn—Mount Carac: monday preceding. 

Saiem—issex Pucsuay pre. orren R. A. Chapter 

thursday ov or precedmg full noon. 

Beverly—Liverty Monday pr ecuing 

Medxay— Mouigunn ry eduesday. 

sever Stone Monday alter Moon, 

Faimout im sarine ist Wednesday. 

Nantiucker— cmon Ist Monuay ; Urbanity Monday. 
Unson Council >. M. 4th mon. im Dec. Mar. Jane.S¢ pt, 

Marbichead—' bropie Wednesday pre. ts m. 

VarversemJvrdan Weouesday pre. full moon, 

Roxbury—Washington Thursuay pie.t me 

Decham— onste:iation do. do. 

Stoughton—\.sing Star Thurs, preef Zan RB. A 
Chapter monday pree. tubi. 

Monday pre. fail. 

Maridorough—T vursday atier full 

Higham Out Coiouy pre. full moon. 

Neecnam Thursd:y preceding tull moon. 

Reaaing Good ~amartian Tucsdey pre: full moon, 

South Moviah ‘Thursday 1. moon 

Wrentham. Si. Aibans wednesday do. 

Framingham. Muwdicsex tuesday do. do- 


Medpeid, Cassia Lucsday pre. iull moon. 
Norwwik Union Wednesu.y pre. full 
Chelmsford. Peutucket Friday do. do. doe 
Soew) Phursiay do. Go, 
Audover. §t. Matthew’s Wednesday do.do do- 
Haverivll. hursday do de, do 


Lexington, Hiraw Thursday do. do. do 
Charon, Fayette last Wed. Jan. Ap. Aug. and Oct} 
Miicbury. dsecial Harmony ‘luesday pre. full moon. 
Hardwick. Mount Zion Wednesday do, do. do- 
NewSalem, Gowen Rule Monday do, do. do 


Amherst, Pacific W ednesday do. dO. 
Beli hertown, Monday do, do. 
Pittsfield. Mystic Thnrsday do. do. do- 
Northampton. Jerusalem Tuesday do. do. do- 


Greenwich. King Hivan’s'K,A.C. Tues. do, do, do- 
Wercester, Morning Star ‘I ursday do. do. do. 
Leicester, Wednesday do. do. do 
Groton. St, Paul’s Monday do do. do. 

S John’s R.A.C. Cues. p.f.m.in Dec.Feb, Ap June Oct. 
Newbury St. Peter’s Monday p.!.m.; St. Mark’s 
Tuesday p. f. m- ; St, John’s Toursday suc. full m. 

Uxbridge, Sulomon’s Temple Thursday pre. fuil — 


Wosburn. keeedom on or do do 
Waltham. Motor Monday do do do 
Quincy. Kura Monday do do do 
Gloucester. ian ist Tuesday. 

Ipswich, Unity Tuesday do do do 
comtnster, Aurora Monday do do do 
West Granville, Mt. Pleasaut Wed. do do do 
Brookfield. Meridian Tuesday do do do 


Great Barrington. Cincinnatus Wed. do do do 
West Sto-kbvidge. Wisdom Tucsday do de do 


Templeton. Hmarvis Tinursday do du do 
New Marlborough. Rising Sun Tuesday do do do 
Orion ‘Thursday do do do 
“ton. 


~ Branch 3d Tuesday. 
ree: Franklin R. A.C, 1st Wednesday. 
Northborough, Fredowia Friday do do do 
Springfield, tiampden Wed. pre. f. m. 
Southwick. Friendly Society, Monday pre. full moon. 
Taunton, King Davul, Wed p.f.m. 
MAINE. 

Portland, Ancient Lantimark ist Wed. ; Portland 2d do 
Brunswick. United 3d Tuesday. 
— ost Tbursday. full 

orth Termouth Casco uesday preeeding moon, 
W scasset. Lincoin thursday do do do 


dina. Alina, Wednesday do doi do 
Union. Umon Thursday de. do do 
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Saco. Saco Wednesday do do do 
Kennebunk. York Mouday do de do 
Bridgeton, Urwntal Monday do do do 
New Gloucester Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Puris. Oxford Thursday do do do 
Milourn. Somerset Monday do do ‘do 


Bangor, Rsmg Vriue ‘tuesday do do do 
Thomaston, Orient, Monday p. f. m. 
Calais, St. Cyoix, Monday p. 

VE W-HAMPSHIRE. 


Portsmouth, St. Johu s 1st Weducesday wu every month, 
do 


Pythaguras 3d Tuesday do 
ehanon ‘tranklin Monday ing full moon. 
Amherst. Benevolent Monday on or de do 
Concord. Blazin: S'ar ‘Tuesday do do do 
Charlestown, Fatthtul Wednesday pre- do 
New London, Kimg Solomon’s Wed. pre. do 


Claremont. Hira lst Wednesday. 
Washington. Mt. Vernon Mon.atordo do 
Plymouth. Olive Branch Tuesday do do 
Santornron Centre Monday of or do du 
Rochester. Humane Monday do do do 
Canaan. Mt. Moriah Tuessaydo de do 
Piainfield. Wednesday do do, 
New Ipswich. Bethel Tuesday de do do 
Dever. Strafford Wednesday do do do 
Bradfurd. Peters Vnesday do do do 
Alstead, %t. Pauls Tuesday pre. do 
Haripton. Rockingham Tuesday of the week the m. f, 
Bath. Meridian Sun Wednesday do do do 
Hanover. Trinity Encampment, last Wednesday in Feb- 
Ap. June, Aug. Oct. and Dee,. ..St. Andrew's Chapteg 
4th Wednesday inJan. Mar May, July, Sept. and Nov. 
Council of R. Masters, on the same days as the Chap. 
“VERMONT. 
Bennington, Mt. Anthony, Tuesday pre full muon, 
Rutland. Green Mountain Encampment, 3d Wed. in 
Dec, Feb. Ap. June, Aug. and Metober. 
Bradford. Mt Lebanon R. A.C. 2d Tuesday in Dec. 
Feb, April, June, Aug. aud Oct. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence. St. Johns, Wed. p. f. m. ; mount Vernon 
Thursdsy p. f m. 
Newport, St. Johns, Monday p. f. m. 
Warren. on, Thursday do, 
Bristol. St, Albans, Wednesday do, 
P rwturket Union, do do, 
Pawturet. Harmony, Tuesday do, 
Smithficld—Mt. Moriah, Friday pre. full moon. 
East Greenwich—King Solowon, Monday pre. ft. my, 
Coventry— Manchester, Friday fm. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Haddam & E.Haddam, Columbian alternately ‘Thurs. pfm 
Stonnington. Asylum Tuesday preceding full moon. 
Colchester, Wooster, ist Wed... Chap Mon. follow 
Norwich. Somerset Friday pre. f. a Seannite R- A. 
last Monday in Feb- May, Aug. and Nov. 
Stonnington. Widow's Bon Wed. do de 
New peer Thursda do 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC'S INTELLIGENCER. 


Rutelligercer 


—— 


Trace Sc1ENCE, with modesty thy guide.”’ 


LONDON 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

Dr. Birkbeck’s Lecture on the T' of 

the Winds. 

Dr. Birkbeck, on Wednesday'the 19th inst. 
illustrated the intricate subject of the Theory 
of the Winds by an admirable lecture, which 
he introduced by remarking that caloric by 
which the forms of the various portions of 
this globe are regulated, exerts a preponder- 
ating influence in determining the condition of 
the aeriform fluid by which it is enveloped. 
By the unequal action of this power upon the 
different parts of the atmosphere, the diversi- 
fied appearances of the lower heavens are 
produced, not less than those movements of 
the zrial mass, which, according to their ex- 
tent and intensity, administer largely to the ac- 
commodation or the destruction of man. To 
deseribe aud explain the. changes which thus 
occur jn this region of the -atmosphere, is the 

ovince of meteorology ; a science which 
ee deeply engaged the attention~ ‘man, in 
every state of society, from the roving savage 
to the refined voiary of wealth and pleasure. 
The moment we cross our thresholds, we 
commit ourselves to the influence of the 
wether ; an influence which we are essential- 
ly inierested in comprehending, if we are plae- 
ed at its mercy, in the degree represented by 
Shak«peare, when in speaking of human life, 
he says — 

‘*A breath thou art, 
Subject to all the skyey influences 
Which do this habitation, wherein thou keep- 
Hourly infect,’’ [est, 


or, if we are justly described by the same un- 
rivalled poe., as being, either now or hereaf- 
ter, destined incessantly 


To be blown about thispendant world.’’ 


Directly or indirectly, all these momcn- 
tous chauges are ascribable to the matter 
of heat, which distributed more or less a- 
bundanily, more or less equally, through the 
earth, the sea, or the air, produces the soft and 
refreshing dew, or the rain which swells the 
overwhelming torrent ; the gentle breeze 
which soothes us by its murmurs, or the iem- 
pest which overthrows every obstacle that op- 
poses its desolating progress. The more reg- 
ular and ordinary varieties which occur in the 
distribution of caloric, constitute what is gene- 
tally expressed by the word climate, the less 
obvious and more extraordinary, though per- 
haps no: less regular variations, occasion the 
numerous atmospherical currents which are 
called winds. l'o these the Lecturer should 
now direct the attention of his hearers, while 
he endeavors to delineate their phenomena, 
and as far as the intricacy of the subject would 
admit to explain them. 


According to the periods during which the’ 


winds continue to blow in one direction, they 
are called perennial, periodical, or variable. 


To the two first kinds belong what are called | 


the trade, or tropical winds, and the mon- 
soons, while the last comprehends those which 
blow without any apparent regularity from 
every point of the compass. Since the trade 
winds seemed to arise from the most general 
cases and to be suscepiible of direct and sat- 
isfactory elucidation, he should first describe 
and con.ider them ; but his explanations would 
be fo .d ‘0 apply to winds of every descrip- 
tion, 4e most variable and local alone except- 


ed. 

Dr: Birkbeck then submitted the following ob- 
servations on the extent and direction of the 
trade winds, viz : 

1. Over the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the general trade winds exiend thirty degrees 
On each side the equatorial circle, or from 
thirty degrees of northern to thirty degrees 
of southern latitude, and beyond these limits 
the variable winds begin te blow.—The boun- 
daries between the trade and variable winds 
are not, however, always preserved precisely 
as above stated, as in some situations the trade 
winds, from local circumstances, do not extend 
beyond the 28th degree from the equator, 
while in others they reach as far as the 32d 
degree of latitude. 

2. While the sun continues immediately a- 
bove the equator, the trade winds tend from 
the East towards the North, and still proceed- 
ing northwards, on their arrival at the abeve 
limits, .become nearly In like 
manner, in navigating from the ator t 
wards the South Pole, the of 
rial currents, is found continually to ap- 
proach nearer to the South-east. 

3. When the sun has reached the most 
northern extremity of his annual course along 
the Ecliptic, the general trade winds blowing 
towards the equator from the opposite hemis- 
phere, are observed to become more directly 
south ; and similar deflections occur when the 
circumstances are reversed by the sun attains: 
ing to his greatest southerly decimation. ’ 

4. The place where the trade-wind is due 
not — might be exffected, up- 
on the equator, but three degrees 
On its northern side. a 

Lastly, although the winds in the northern 
temperate zone are justly characterised by 
their variabieness, yet they are found, by 
numerous observations, to incline particularly 
towards the west and south-west, and towards 


the east and north-east. 
To elucidate the remarks more 
fully, a diagram was exhibited, which shewed 


relative situations of the various oceans 
aud continents upon the surface of the earth, 
on Mercator’s projection ; and upon ‘this 
map the regionsto which the trade-winds ex- 
tendon each side the equatorial circles were dis- 
tingushed by a dark shade, to indicate to the 
audience those portions of the atmosphere be- 
tween and near the tropics, to which the ope- 
ration is limited. Dr. Bi then retraced 
upon the map, and also on the terrestial globe, 
the parts referred to in his observations, par- 
ticularly the Adantic and Pacific Oceans, pre- 
senting a widely extended expanse of waters, 
under which circumstances, upon the princi- 
pies which he should ently explain 
tle trad® winds couldalone occur. It must be 
remarked that these winds blow from east to 
west, orin adirection contrary to the diurnal 


motion of the earth upon its axis, and the mase 
of air moves at the rate of eight or ten miles 
an heur, or rather, as he should endeavor to 
show, the air remains at rest and only appears 
in motion in consequence of the earth’s revolu- 
tion in the opposite dsiection 

The lecturer then alluded to the monsoons, 
or those periodical winds which, in the Indian 
Ocean, blow from nearly opposite points of 
the compass at different parts of the ‘year. 
One of these monsoons, dura the six months 
from May to October, blows from the south- 
east, and the rest of the year from the north- 
west. In @different part of the same ocean, 
another monsoon. blows from the  north- 
beast point from October to April and from the 
south-west and west-south-west during the re- 
maining months.—After minutely pointing out 
the situation and directions of these monsoons 
with the various degrees of latitude to which 
they respectively extend, by tracing their 
courses on the map and-the globe, Dr. Birbeck 
proceeded to explain the atmospherical occur- 
rences by which the tropical winds are pro- 
duced. 

* To account for the production of these 
winds many fanciful and absurd theories had 
been offered, some of which the lecturer partic- 
ularized, but the first solution of these phe- 
nomena, resting upon solid physical grounds 
was given by Dr. Halley. The principle em- 
ployed by him is the rarefaction or expansion 
of the air by caloric. ‘‘Since the earth,” 
says he “‘ in revolving from west to east, ex- 
poses the whole zone to the influence of the 
direct rays of the sun, the sea, and the land, 
and of consequence the air incumbent upon 
them, will receive the greatest degree of heat. 
The maximum, or greatest degree of heat in 
those regions which are most heated will al- 
ways follow the sun, because no part at once 
acquires its utmost heat, and must therefore 
move ina direction contrary. to that of the 
earth’s surface; and the rarefaction thereby 
produced, disturbing the parts of the atmos- 
phere within the tropics in succession, a cur- 
rent of air must constantly follow the extreme 
of heat to restore the equilibrium. ’ 

Dr. Birkbeck here exhibited some experiments 
for the purpose of establishing the principle in- 
volved by Dr. Halley’s theory, viz. the ex- 
pansion of the air by heat. A long glass tube, 
nearly filled with a colored liquid, and fur- 
nished with a bulb at the top, containing a por- 
tion of atmospheric air, was placed on the 
lecture table, and it was seen that the mere ap- 
plication of the hand to the bulb communica- 
ted sufficient heat to expand the air, and de- 
press the fluid in the tube, and when a greater 
degree of heat was applied, the air became so 
much rarefied, that it occupied nearly the 
whole ef the tube. The ascent of the smoke 
in the chimney is owing to the rarefaction of 
the air by heat, in consequence of which a con- 
tinued current of cold air enters at the bottom, 
to supply the place of that which ascends as it 
becomes rarefied. The revolution of the 
smoke-jack, as it is erroneously called, is not 
occasioned by the smoke, but by the current of 
heated air striking upon its inclined planes. 
This the lecturer further illustrated by a simple 
apparatus, consisting of a spindle, round which 
a paper spiral was made to revolve, solely by 
the ascent of the air which was heated by 
placing a spirit lamp below the spiral. The 
ascent of heated air was also proved by ap- 
plying a taper to the top and bottom of the 
door of a room, when the opposite directions 
assumed by the flame would shew that the cur- 
rent of warm air flowing out at the top, was 
replaced by a stream ef cold or dense,air enter- 
ing at the bottom. In the same manner, the 
| rarefaction of the atmosphere in the equatorial 
| regions by the heat of the sun, causes it to as- 
cend, and currents of cold air are continually 
rushing in to supply its place. A beautiful 
experiment was then performed to exemplify 
the tendency of a light fluidfto ascend in a den- 
ser medium, by sinking a phial, containing a 
red liquid, in a deep vessel of water, the cork 
being then withdrawn, the colored fluid imme- 
diately ascended in spherical globules, and 
rested on the surface of the water, without 
mixing with it, the phial being quickly empti- 
ed of the fluid, and its place supplied by the 
water, which flowed through an aperture at 
the bottom. This experiment would illustrate 
the manner in which the smoke is carried up 
in our chimnies, by a current of rarefied air, 
while the colder stream presses forward to oc- 
cupy its situation. 

The rarefaction of the atmosphere between 
the two tropics, was not, however, as Dr. 
Halley had imagined, of itself sufficient to elu- 
cidate the phenomena of the trade winds ; it 
was therefore necessary to consider the opera- 
tion of this cause in connection with the effect 
produced by the revolution of the earth on its 
own axis. The surface of the earth moves 
with the greatest velocity at the equator, and 
this velocity decreases as we ascend to high- 
er latitudes. A table of the hourly rotary ve- 
locity of the earth’s surface, for every 10th 
degree of latitude from the equator to the poles, 
has been constructed by Mr. Dalton, and was 
now exhibited, from which it appears that its 
motion at the equator is at the rate of 1000 
miles an hour, and its gradual diminution in 
velocity in different latitudes is as follows, 
viz : 


Degrees. Miles. Difference. 
0 1000 
10 984,8 15,2 
a 20 939,7 47,1 
30 866 78,7 
40 766 100 
50 642,8 123,2 
60 600 142,8 
70 342 158 
80 173,6 168,4 
90 173,6 


The general principle deducible from the 
different degrees of velocity above stated is, 
thatgas the masses of cold or dense air, which 
rush from the temperate latitudes towards the 
equator, move with less rapidity than the rare- 
fied air at the equator itself, the aerial mass 
between the tropics becomes retarded in its 
progress, and therefore revolves with less 
velocity than the subjacent parts of the earth’s 
surface. If, for instance, a mass of air moy- 
ing at the rate of five hundred miles an hour, 
rushes towards part of the earth, which travels 
with a velocity of one thousand, it will ad- 
vance with a diminished velocity, apd as the 
earth at the equater will revolve with greater 
rapidity than the incumbent atmosphere, a 
constant current of air will appear to flow in a 
direction contrary to that of the earth’s motion 
on its axis. Dr. Birkbeck then exhibited two 
diagrams, by means of which he clearly illus- 
trated the combined operation of rarefaction 
and rotation, as to the two principle causes of 
the trade winds in the equatorial regions, and 
proved that the direction in which these cur- 
rents regularly blow, was such as must neces- 


sarily result from the influence of these two 
infinences. 

It would be easy to apply these principles 
to an explanation of the periodical winds, or 
thonsoons, if the time would admit of it, but 
he should only observe, that the proximity of 
the continents which are situated on the bor- 
ders of the Indian Ocean, is the principal cause 
of the difference which exists between the mon- 
soons and the trade winds ; for as the earth 
imbibes the heat of the sun in greater quantities 
than the water, the air which is over its sur- 
face becomes more rarefied, and upon the 
principles already explained, the cooler mass 
upon the surface of the ocean rushes towards 
the continental regions at certain periods of 
the’ year, and occasions the occurrence of 
periodical winds. ‘The lanc and sea breezes, 
and the day and night currents of air which 
are experienced in some places, may be satis- 
factorily accounted for by rarefaction alone, 
without reference to the principle of rota- 
tien. 

The variable winds are the only class 
which remains to be noticed, and notwith- 
standing their apparently uncertain and capri- 
cious character, it is far from improbable that 
equal constancy ought to be ascribed to them 
as to the former, and that future researches 
will prove that they belong to the most un- 
changeable phenomena. Blowing as they do, 
from every point of the compass, in these 
regions, there exists, it is probable, but two 
original winds, a north wind and @ south 
wind. Aerjal masses, by whatever cause or 
causes putin motion, are thus understood to 
| be proceeding ia the first instance, from the 
pole to the equatot, or from the equator to 
the pole, and the impelling force has by some 
been conceived to exist principally in the 
arctic and antarctic regions. The Lecturer 
here introduced a beautiful quotation from Dr. 
Darwin, describing, in highly poeiical lan- 
guage, an imaginary monster existing in the 
dreary polar regions, and producing the chang- 
es of the wind from north to south, by aliern- 
ately drinking and disgorging immense masses 
of the atmosphere 

Dr. Birkbeck here introduced some experi- 
ments with the air-pump, to show the force 
with which air rushes into a partial vacuum, 
and to illustrate the production of winds by 
the tendency which a dense mass of air pos- 
sesses to flow towards those portions of the 
atmosphere which are more rare. Thus when 
a double quantity of air was condensed into a 
strong glass vessel, upon removing the pre- 
sure which confined it, the air rushed forth 
with considerable violence, and a strong 
current of wind was produced. Upon the 
same principle, the barometer sinits before an 
approaching storm, because less atmospherical 
weight presses upon the mercury, and this 
effect is sometimes perceived some days before 
the storm occurs, but if the barometer rises 
during a storm, its duration will be short, as 
the elevation of the mercury in the tube shows 
that the air is recovering its equilibrium. 

After a variety of other interesting remarks, 
illustrative of the numerous deflections and 
velocities of the aerial currents, denominated 
variable winds, the learned Jecturer observed, 
that difficult as it might appear to reconcile all 
the variable and capricieus phenomena of the 
atmosphere, with the hopes and expectations 
he had ventured to express, there could not 
exist a doubt, that from a system so impres- 


fortuitous occurrences must be universally 
excluded. He who at the Creation proclaim- 
ed, ‘*This be thy just circumference, O 
world!’ who declared to the impetuous 
‘ocean, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther, and here shall thy proud waves be stay- 
ed ;’’ and, who, by his mandate, ‘‘ has stop- 
ped his thunder in mid-heaven,’’ has not al- 
lowed, we may be persuaded, the subordinate 
phenomena to proceed without equal controul. 
Every breeze which murmurs through the air, 
must have received its commission. in accor- 
dance with unchangeable laws, and when we 
have extended our inquiries into second causes 
to the utmost limits to which science can 
aspire, we must terminate our researches by 
.reverently admitting the existence of a pre- 
siding Intelligence, a Great First Cause even 
like 

“ the poor Indian, whose untutored mind, 
‘Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 

** wind !” 


The Mahogany Tree in St. Domingo is tall, 
straight and beautiful, with red flowers, and 
oval lemon sized fruit. When the tree grows 
ona barren soil, the grain of this wood is 
beautifully variegated—upon rich ground it is 
pale, open, and of little value. The Machineal 
tree also grows on this Island; and its wood 
furnishes slabs for furniture, interspersed with 
beautiful green and yellow veins like marble; 
but the dust of this wood is of so acrid and 
poisonous a nature that the carpenters are 
forced to work with gauze masks to protect 
them from its injurious effects. 


OF ELORA. 
From the New York Observer. 
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The mountains of Elora are -ituated 
near the river Godavery, which forms 
the southern boundary of Central Hin- 
doostan. In a period of remote anti- 
quity, these mountains were hewn by 
the worshippers of Boodh into spacious 
temples, formed with architectural 
skill, and adorned with images of sur- 
prising workmanship. The excava- 
tions extend for nearly the space of 
two miles, and consist of a variety of 
temples, the principal of which are 
those of Keylas and Indra. W ender- 
ful as these works are, and surpassing 
as they do in many respects the anti- 
quities of Greece and of Egypt, they 
appear to haye been ‘almost unknown 
to Europeans, until visited a short time 
since by Capt. Seely, a British officer 
in India, who has recently published a 
beok in which he gives a tull descrip- 
tion of them. From thie work we 
copy the followimg,account of the 
temple of Keylas, which was excavat- 
ed out of a mountain of solid granite : 

** Conceive the burst of surprise at 
suddenly coming upon a stupendous 
temple, within a large open court, 
hewn out of the solid rock, with all its 
parts perfect and beautiful, standing 


sively stamped with design and intelligence, | 


proudly alone upon its native bed, and 
detached from the neighboring moun- 
tain by a spacious area all round, near- 
ly two hundred and filty feet deep, and 
one hundred fifty feet broad; this un- 
rivalled fane rearing its rocky head to 


a height of nearly one hundred feet, its | the esteem and regard of the polite and learn- 


length one hundred and forty-five feet’ 


by sixty-two broad—having well torm- 
ed door ways, and windows, staircases 
to its upper floor, containing fine 
large rooms of a smooth and polished 
surface, regularly divided by two rows 
of pillows. The whole bulk of this 
immense block of isolated ex« avation, 
being upwards of five hondred feet in 
circumference, and extraneous as it 
may appear, having beyond its areas 
three handsome figure galleries, or 
virandas, supported by regular pillars, 
with compartments hewn out of the 
honundary scarp, con'aining forty-two 
curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo 
mi thology ; the whole three galleries 
in continuity, enclosing the areas, and 
occupying the almost incredible space 
of nearly tour hundred and twenty 
feet of excavated rock, being upon the 
average about thirteen feet two inch- 


-es broad all round, and in height four- 


teen teet and a hall, while, positively 


‘ahove these again are excavated four 


large rooms. Within the court, and 
opposite these galieries, or virandas, 
stands Keylas the Prond, wondertully 
towering in hoary mayesty—a mighty 
fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic 
of antiquity in the known world, 

© This brief outline will impart to 
the reader some idea of ithe wonders 
of Elora! and if these temples do not 
excite in the mind emotions of aston- 
ishment and delight, | have quite mis- 
understood my own feelings. To 
buiid the Pantheon, the Parthenon at 
Athens, St. Peters at Rome, our own 
St. Pauls, or a Fonthill Abbey, isa 
task of science and Jabor ; but we un- 
derstand how it is done, how it pro- 
ceeds, and how it is finished: but to 
conceive for a moment a body of men, 
hewever numerous, with a spirit how- 
ever invincible, and resources however 
great, attack a solid mountain of rock, 
in most parts ene hundred feet high, 
and excavated by the slow process 
of the chisel, a temple like the one} 
have faintly described, with its galler- 
ies or pantheon—its vast area, and in- 
describable mass of sculpture, and 
carving in endless profusion—the work 
appears beyond belief, and the mind 1s 
bewildered in amazement.” 

[4 description of the interior of the Tem- 
ple, will be given in our nezt.] 


MASONIC MIRROR: 


BOSTON, JUNE 18, 1826. 


GENERAL WARREN. 
Cui pudor, et yustitiae soror, 

Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas; 

Quando ullum mvenient parem ? 

Multis ‘Ile bonis flebilis occidit. 

The splendid ceremony of laying the Corner 
Stone of the Monument on Bunker’s Hill has 
produced different sensations on the minds of 
those who have witnessed it. To most it is 
amemento of those events known only in 
story, and the effects which they have pro- 
duced on our happy country ; to some it isa 
source of pleasing sensations mingled with 
melancholy. It has carried them back to the 
morning of the 17th of June, 1775, when the 
loud clarion of war summoned them “‘ to Bun- 
ker’s awful mount,’’ under the direction of 
their youthful and beloved general, to face a 
veteran and insulting foe and seal their coun- 
try’s glory with their blood. The contempla- 
ted monument is designed to commemorate to 
posterity ‘‘ the illustrious dead,’’ whose sac- 
rifice in that battle gave the first impetus to 
American valour, and excited those sentiments 
and feelings which finally terminated in free- 
dom and independence. 
be, and we have only to regret that fifty years 
should have passed away, without a public tes- 
timonial of that gratitude which we owe to 
those who fell on the heights of Charlestown, 
in their country’s cause. Among the rest there 
is one who stands pre-eminent for his virtues, 
his talents, his patriotiem and celf-devotedness ; 
whose consecrated niche in the temple of Fame 
will be sought and reverenced by every son 
and daughter of America ; and our children’s 
children even to the fiftieth generation, shall 
be taught to lisp the name of Warren. It 
may not be altogether uninteresting to our 
readers, to have a short sketch of the life of 
Gen. Warren, whose premature death we la- 
ment, and whose memory we so enthusiastical- 
ly cherish. 

Gen. Warren was born in Roxbury, Mass. 
A. D. 1740, where he received the rudiments 
of his education. At the age of 15, he enter- 
ed Harvard College and graduated in 1759.— 
He turned his attention to medica! studies, and 
was soon qualified for practice. In 1764, 
when the small pox spread through Boston, 
and vast numbers were innoculated, he was 
one of the most eminent in the medical pro- 


This is as it should } 


fession. His urbanity of manners, unwearieg 
attention and successful practice gained him 
the affection and confidence of a large propors 
tion of the respectable inhabitants of that town, 
“* His fine address, as well as his attention to 
philosophy and the belles lettres, gained him 


ed, while his frank ,open disposition and oblidg” 
ing attention to persons under various circum. 
stances of human distress, caused him to be 
greatly beloved by those who tread the bum. 
ble walks of life.”’” But nature designed him 
for a different and more active sphere than that 
of the medical profession. He soon had an 
opportunity to shew his taste as a fine writer, 
and also his eloquence and patriotic zeal. He 


was in the class of bold politicians, as they 
were then distinguished from the moderate 


whigs. While some made a distinction bee 
tween internal and external taxes, while many 
were sending petition after petition to the foot 
ofthe throne, while many dreaded a war on 
account of our want of resources, and the om- 
nipotence of the British nation ; he despised 
the suppliant tone of children to mother Brit- 
ain. His maxim was, ‘‘that every kind of 
taxation was complete tyranny,’’ and it was 
a@ common expression with him, that we could 
fight our own battles if Great Britain sent her 
armies over the Atlantic. He felt confident 
that she would never send large armies ; but 
if he had lived a little longer he would have 
found himself mistaken. He thought if they 
made ever so great exertions to conquer A. 
merica, they could at the most only destroy 
the seaports ; they would not be able to pen- 
etrate into the country ; and he said we ought 
to make any sacrifices rather than submit to 
arbitrary power ; or be so weak and pusilani- 
mous as to tremble at the rods which would 
continually be shaken over our heads. 

From the year 1768, a number of politicians 
met at each ether’s homes to discuss the af- 
fairs of the province and to agree upon the 
best methods of serving the town and country. 
These meetings were private, but they had a 
secret influence on the public body. In 1772, 
they agreed to increase their number, to meet 
in a large room, invite a number of substantial 
mechanics to join them, and hold a kind of 
caucus, pro bone publico, The place of their 
meeting was near the north battery, and more 
than sixty were present at the first meeting — 
The meetings were duly and systematically or- 
ganized, and the regulations drawn up by Dr. 
Warren, and another gentleman ; nothing of 
importance was done at these meetings with- 
out previously consulting him and his particu- 
lar friends. ‘‘ It answered a good purpose to 
get such a number of mechanics together ; and 


though a number of which, of the first charac-' 


ter in the town, were present, they always had 
a mechanic for moderator ; generally one who 
could carry many votes by his influence. It 
was a matter of policy, likewise, to assemble 
at that part ofthe town. It had the effect to 
awake the north wind, and stir the waters of 
the troubled sea.”” In this, as in the caucus- 
ses of the present day, the most important mat- 
ters were agreed upon, viz. wig should be in 
‘own office, in the general court, and in the 
provincial congress, from Boston. Here the 
committees of public safety were formed the 
plan for military companies, and all necessary 
means of defence. They met steadily for two 
years at one place. After the destruction of 
the tea the place of assembling was known, 
and they met at the Green Dragon, in Union- 
street, in the spring of 1775, with as many 
more from the South-end. The records of their 
proceedings are still preserved. This assem- 
bly was guided wholly by the prudent and 
skillful management of Dr. Warren, who man- 
ifested the greatest vigilance, circumspection 
and care ; these were the secret springs which 
moved the whole machinery. Dr. Warren 
was twice chosen the public orator of the town; 
and his orations in elegance of diction and en- 
ergy of sentiment, exceed all others. 

He ever kept a watchful eye on the move- 
ments of the British troops, and in the battle 
of Lexington, he was ready to meet them on 
the field. His soul beat to arms as soon as he 
learnt their intention. It is said, that in this 
battle a ball grazed his hair and took off a part 
of his ear lock. ‘ 

His vigilance increased with every alarm.— 
When the Anierican army first assembled at 
Cambridge, it was in a confused and disorder- 
ly state. Composed of men undisciplined and 
totally unaccustomed toa camp, they were 
however, kept together by a few ; among 
whom were Gens. Ward and Putnam ; bat 
Gen. Warren was probably the man who had 
the most influence and in whom was placed 
the highest confidence. He exerted himself to 
the utmost to preserve order among the troops. 
Four days before the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
he was appointed Major General of the Amer- 
ican Army. When the entrenchments were 
made at Breed’s hill, he, to encourage the men 
within the lines, went down from Cambridge 
and acted as avolunteer. Col. Prescot com- 
manded the party within the lines, and Col. 
Stark those without, behind a rail fence, and 
did great execution by a well directed fire. 

. Dr. Warren fell in the trenches. His fall 


4 was universally regretted and yet, says his bi- 


ographer, no one could help feeling the senti- 
ment who repeated the line, 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mor:. 


“Had success attended the Americans, his 
death would have been sufficient to damp the 
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~ of victory, and the cyprus would be blen- 
ded with the laurel the loss of such men, in ad- 
dition to our defeat, and at a time when the 
state of our affairs greatly needed his 
advice, threw a gloom upon the circumstances 
ofthe people and excited the most sincere la- 
mentation and mourning. The elegant, the 
, and humane, all mingled the sympa- 
thetic tear and paid their respect to his memo- 
ewe the British troops left Bostonin 1776, 
his body was brought from Charlestown and 
entombed in Boston. The several lodges of 
Free-Masons preceded, ard multitudes of his 
fellow-citizens followed the corpse ; an eulogy 
was pronounced in King’s Chapel, by a broth- 
er Mason. An exordium addressed to the 
« illustrious relick,’’ produced a very sensible 
effect on the audience. Gen. Warren had been 
Grand Master of all the regular Lodges of Free- 
Masons of North America, for many years, 
and all the members of the craft highly respect 
hismemory. His signature is affixed to seve- 
ral charters, and it is regarded as a venerated 

Norice.—The celebration of the nativity 
of St. John the Baptist, which was to have 
taken place at East-Greenwich, R. I. on the 
24th inst. bas been postponed to the 27th. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New-Hamesuire.—The Legislature 
of this State is in active session. The 
Hon. Matthew Harvey has been elect- 
ed President of the Senate. Gov, Mor- 
rill addressed the two houses by Mes- 
sage, on Friday week. He remarks, 
“we ought to be thankful that Divine 
Providence has placed in the Presiden- 
tial Chair, a man of such exten- 
sive experience, political 
and pre-eminent qualifications as Joun 
Quincy Avams.” He recommends a 
further amendment of the act * for the 
ease and relief of persons imprisoned 
for debt ;”” and states, that since 1822, 
no money has been drawn for the sup- 
port of the State Prison; and that the 
Warden has now in bank rising $5000, 
after paying all expenses as fast they 
become due! He mentions also, that 
Gen. Laraverte had informed,him, that 
soon after the anniversary of the 17th 
of June, he should pay his respects to 
the Legislature of Ixew Hamshire ; and 
calls their attention to the measure 
necessary to testify to him, and the 
world, the respect and veneration they 
bare towards him. 

Richard Bartlett, Esq. has been e- 
lected Secretary, and William Picker- 
ing, £sq. Treasurer of the State. 


Hurricane.—On Saturday morning 
about 2 o’clock, (says Noah’s Advocate) 
a violent gale of wind set in from the 
Eastward, accompanied by heavy falls 
of rain. Ina short time the gale in- 
creased to a perfect tempest, blowing 
squalls and continuing with unabated 
violence until yesterday morning at 10 
o'clock, when its fury gradually abated, 
and, by mid-day entirely subdsided.— 
Limbs and branches of trees were scat- 
tered in all directions through our 
streets, and we have gic apprehen- 
sions that the mischief, in the vicinity 
of this city and on the sea board, has 
been very extensive. The following 
are the cases of disasters which have 
come to our knowledce : 

The brig Frances, from Jamaica, on 
Saturday in the gale at N. E. drifted 
from abreast the Coffee House slip, 
parted her best bow anchor. and hoist- 
ed a signal of distress—four men from 
Whitehall went to her assistance, and 
got her safe moored along-side of Gov- 
ernor’s Island dock, without any dam- 
age. The Colombian frigate dragged 
her anchors from abreast of Castle Gar- 
den, on the flats between Ellis’ Island 
and Powles Hook. The sch’r. Dart, 
lying alongside of Elephant’s wharf, 
had her bulwarks stove in, &c. 

Vessels damaged in the gale at Staten 
Island: Sch’r. Holquin parted both her 
Cables, and went ashore about 100 
_ yards below Quarantine Dock, bilged, 

and part of the cargo damaged ; light- 
er Harrison, with a load of sugar and 
moss from the sch’r. Merino, went 
ashore at the same place, and knocked 
of her false keel—she has since been 
ot off ; sch’r. Merino, Purr, from Key 

est, and last from Charleston, parted 
®ne and cut two of her.cables and went 
whore near Mr. Vanduzer’s Ferry— 
she will not be got off; sloop Arno, 
from Newbern, N. C. parted one of 
her cables and dragged the other 
%hore against the Planter’s Hotei 
Dock, and kuocked off her rudder — 
she was made fast at Staten Island ; 
*ch’r. Duck, George, from fishing 
“tise, came to anchor on Saturday 
night off the Owl's Head, L. I. dragged 

€r anchors ashore on Staten Island, 
about a mile and a half below Quaran- 
“ine Dock. Considerable damage is 
done to the Public Dock. 

The effects of the storm of the 3d 
and 4th inst. have been yery disastrous 
allalong the souchern cous. At Eden- 
fon, N.C. the whole count: » is inunda- 
ted, and in many places the progress 
Sfthe mail has been impeded by the 
Seneral desiuction. At Norfolk it 


was very severe: grent jamage was 


* 


honesty, | 
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done to the shipping, and to stores by 
the unusual height to which the tide 
rose. The National Intelligencer 
states that the wind blew almost all the 
water out of the rivers in that part of 
the country, so that the steam boats 
were embargoed for a time. ‘The 
Philadelphia Gazette states tnat during 
the storm of Saturday night the ground 
in that neighborhood was entirely cov- 
ered with snow! 

The Circleville (Ohio) Olive Branch 
details the effects of a most terrific hur- 
ricane experienced in the neighbor- 
hood of Granville on the 24th ult.— 
The damage is said to be incalculable, 
and many lives have been lost. 

Some particulars related are almost 
incredible—a large new cart was Car- 
ried into the air, twisted in two, and the 
wheels dashed to pieces on the ground 
—a number of cattle in separate pas- 
tures were whirled into 4 common heap 
and killed—houses and orchards were 
totally destroyed—the cattle were rol- 
led over and over in the muddy roads 
so much that their owners did not 
know them. Large companies have 
been formed to clear up the ruins, re- 
build some of the cabins, and relieve 
the distressed, 

Eanrmgvakt. Several shocks of an 
Earthquake were distinctly felt in this 
town on Monday night last, the first 
two at 33 minutes past 10 v’clock, 
within a few seconds of each other; 
and a third about 5 minutes past mid- 
night. The direction was from W. S. 
W. to E. N. E. anda concussion was 
such as to shake the houses in town, 
and rattle the windows with considera- 
ble violence. The first shocks were 
preceded by a noise in the west re- 
sembling a heavy peal of thunder, and 
almost instantly followed by several 
distinct sounds in the east like the dis- 
charge of cannon at a distance in rapid 
succession.— Hallowell Adv. 


COM. PORTER. 


Com. Porter has published a pamph- 
let, dedicated to John Q. Adams, Pre- 
sident of the U.S. containing, in more 
than 100 pages, a statement, entitled, 
‘‘ An Exposition of the Facts and cir- 
cumstances which justified the Expedi- 
tion to Foxardo, and the consequences 
thereof; together with the Proceed- 
ings of the Court of Inquiry thereon, 
held by order of the Honorable the 
Secretary of the Navy—By D. Por- 


ter.” 


ApvertisemMent.—The reader will 
bear in mind that, when I was recalled 
from my. command to account for the 
affair at Foxardo, I pledged myself to 
justify it, By the conduct of the Court, 
to which the subject was referred for 
investigation, 1 was driven from its 
presence and prevented from making 
the explanations on which I founded 
my justification. Therefore, to re- 
deem my pledge, Lsubmit the follow- 
ing sheets. D. P. 

The opinion of the Court of Inquiry 
is not yet made public. 


The house of S. W. Wilcox, in Pri- 
ce’s Alley, Charleston, S. C. was struck 
by lightning on Wednesday, the 25th 
ult. and very much shattered. The 
brig Eugene, Dorr, of Hallowell, Me. 
was also struck at the same time, but 
received no damage of consequence. 
The mate was knocked down, but soon 
recovered.—The main royal-mast of 
the ship Franklin of Baltimore, was 
shivered to pieces, and the flag-staff of 
the Mariners’ Church struck—No lives 
were lost. | 


A law has passed the Senate of Co- 
lombia, by which no Colombian man, 
who has not completed his 21st year, 
and no Colombian woman who has not 
completed her 18th year, can contract 
marriage, without the express consent 
of the father and mother. 


Weight of officers of the revolution- 
army, August’ 19th, 1783—weighed at 
the scales at West Point :—- 

General Washington, 209 Ibs ; Gen- 
eral Lincoln, 224; General Knox,* 
280% General Huntington, 182; Gen- 
eral Greene, 166; Colonel Swift, 219; 
Colonel Michael Jackson, 252 ; Colon- 
el Harry Jackson, 238; Lieut. Colonel 
Huntington, 212; Lieut. Colonel Cobb, 
182; Lieut. Colonel Humphrey, 221. 
Average 214 Ibs. 

Taken from a memorandum found 
in the late General Swift's pocket-book. 


* Died in consequence of swallowing a 
small chicken bone. 


Paxnoy. Betsey Ware, a colored 
woman, under sentence of death, and 
who was to have been executed at 
Alexander, has received a full pardon 
from the President of the United 
States. 


It is mentioned in the Albany Daily 
Advertiser, as an extraordinary feat, 
that two young men of that city, nam- 
ed ‘Thompson, on the 20th ult. made 
two hundred and thirty-two horse-shoes, 
well done, between sun and sun, be- 
sides going a quarter of a mile to their 
meals. To make eig!ty-four horse 


shoes is considered a good day’s work 


for one man. 


FROM CALCUTTA. 


Capt. Saunders, of the ship George, 
which arrived here on Tuesday, in 
the short passage of 100 days from 
Calcutta, has obligingly favored us 
with Calcutta papers to the 4th of 
Feb. last. 

The war with the Burmese still con- 
tinned—'The papers are filled with ac- 
counts of the operations of the British 
armies invading that Empire, of the 
movement of troops to reinforce them, 
and contain the particulars of several 
encounters with the Barmese, in which 
the British forces are represented to 
have been cuccessful. ‘The head 
quarters of the British at the latest 
date, were at Rangoon, but divisions 
were advancing in different directions, 
and the main body were expected soon 
to move towards Ava, the capital of 
the Empire. Notwithstanding these 
defeats, the Burmese were stated to be 
making great exertions to tally their 
scattered troops, and to collect an im- 
mense force to renew the attack upon 
the English at Rasgeon. The English 
force at that place was stated at 12 to 
15,000 Europeans, and 3000 natives. 
The loss of the British is represented 
to be very small in the different ac- 
tions, but the death of several yaluable 
officers is lamented. 


EartuHquake aT Manitta.—By the 
Hope, the last arrival from the Phillip- 
pines, we are concerned to hear that 
these countries have lately been visit- 
ed by a dreadful earthquake and hurri- 
cane, which have caused much distress 
amongst the iuhabitents, and laid a 
considerable part of the city of Manilla 
in ruins. 

Several slight shocks of the earth- 
quake had been felt ¢hroughout the 
Island ot Luconia, during the month of 
October. On the 26th of the month a 
most severe shock was experienced in 
the town and suburbs of Manilla, which 
demolished several of the churches— 
one of the bridges over the river, and 
many of the private houses. Abvat 4 
miles above the town, and close to the 
river, the earth opened with a tre- 
mendous explosion, and shortly after- 
wards shoals of dead fish were seen 
floating down the river into the sea. 
All the respectable inhabitants of Ma- 
nilla removed into the country, and 
left the town quite deserted. The 
military barracks have been laid level 


for the soldiers on the plain at a short 
distance. This encampment was to- 
tally destroyed by the hurricane which 
came on the first inst. The roofs 
were blown off many of the remaining 
houses, and six of the vessels in the 
roads were stranded. This is the most 
severe earthquake which has been ex- 
perienced in Manilla since the memo- 
rable one of 1796, and the loss of hu- 
man lives, although not correctly ascer- 
tained was generally believed to have 
been very considerable. — 

The London morning Chronicle cau- 
tions the Colombians against the agents 
of the French Government officially 
sent amongthem. The Editor states 
positively, that none of these agents 
have been appeinted until after the as- 
sent of Ferdinand and the Ceuncil of 
the Indies had been obtained. 


Accounts from Hamburg state that the 
changes ir the British prohibitary laws 
have given new life to their town and 
port. Favorable effects are antieipa- 
tedin several of the German states. 

The Malta Gazette of the 23d of 
March says—“ Intelligence from Syria 
states, that the country is involved in 
horrid commotions. A bloody war has 
broken out in the mountains.—The 
Druses against the Christians.” 


According to the latest news from 
Spain, the Spanish Goyernment has or- 
dered the formation of a Junta, consist- 
ing ofall the Generals who have had 
commands in South America since 
1810. 

It is said that two thousand five hrun- 
dred Jews,fand more than fifteen thou- 
sand of the natives perished in the 
earthquake in the neighborhood of Al- 
geirs, 

Advices from india annoutee the 
capture of a ship called the Gen. de 
Kock, by’ pirates, near the Island of 
Borneo, and the deliberate massacre of 
the Whole ship’s crew, after they had 
been kept some six weeks in captivity. 


REVOLT IN MEXICO. — 


An arrival at New Orleans from Al- 
varado, brings information that a bedy 
of Mexican troops stationed at the Isl- 
and of Sacrificios, mutined on the 30th 
of April, and put ail their officers to 
death. The Mexican General in the 
neighborhood of Vera Craz lost no 
time in marching against the mutineers, 
who had hoisted the Spanish Flag; they 
were compelled to surrender ; 20 of 
the ringleaders were executed the first 
day, and other executions had follow- 
ed. 


Gov. Cass met a deputatition of In- 
dians from the Arkansas, at Wapagh- 
konetta, about the 20th of may, but did 
not effect the object of those from the 
West, in obtaining the consent of their 


friends to join them. 


with the ground ; tents were pitched | 


30th of April inclusive, have been re- 
ceived at New-York. There seems 
tobe nonews. The public attention 
was chiefly occupied i preparations 
for the coronation. he crops are 
represented as likely to be much de- 
ficient on account of severe frosts. 
Accounts from Germany say that a 
lively sensation had been produced 
there, in consequence of the expecta- 
tion that France was about to recog- 
nize the independence of South Amer- 
ica. Addresses and representations 
continued to be received by the French 
government from all parts of the coun- 
try in favor of the measure. 

lt was reported that a meeting was 
totake place at Aix la-Chapelle this 
summer, between the kings of England 
and Russia, and “ another great sover- 
eign.” : 

Montreat, May 28.—Yesterday the 
Niagara, from Greenock, came to port. 
She had on board 115 Highlanders, as 
settlers for the township ef Macnab, on 
the Ottawa. These brave sons of the 
mountains were marched from the ves- 
sel to the town, headed by their chief, 
Macnab of Macnab, who kindly came 


en town to receive taem, and a piper 


dressed in the “ garb of Old Gaul,” 
playing the national music of the land 
where Fingal fought and Ossian sung. 


InreRNAL Improvements, We are 
happy to hear that the Lehigh Navi- 
gation Gompany have made arrange- 
ments to send, not less than 10,000 
tons of their coal, to New York in the 
course of the summer. This fact 
ought to be early announced, in that 
city, so as to induce the citizens to put 
up properly constructed fire places, in 
the assurance that their supply of Le- 
high coal, will be certain and abund- 
ant. It is confidently said that at least 
800,000 bushels of Lehigh Coal will 
be brought down the present season. 
150,000 bushels have already descend- 
ed the Delaware. In afew days we 
expect an arrival of a thousand tons of 
coal, from the mines of Shuy!kil! coun- 
ty. Our supply of coal and of water, 
is of inestimable value. They will 
necessarily make Philadelphia an im- 
mensely large Manufacturing city.— 
Demo. Press. 


Farmineton Canat. The Connecti- 
cut Herald, says, that the Farmington 
Canal is to Cemmence on the 4th of 
July, at the Southwick Ponds, on the 
north line of the State, and that the 
event is to be celebrated by a great 
concourse of citizens and an oration 
pronounced suitable to the occasion.— 
Governors Clinton and Wolcott, and 
other distinguished gentlemen, have 
been invited to be present, and ar- 
rangements will be made for the ac- 
commodation of others, who wish to 
join the honors and festivities of the 
day. Governor Wolcott is to have the 
honor of breaking the first ground. 


Imitation Lecuorn Hats. We are 
informed that Mr. David Ayres, of 
Ithaca, in this State, has forty-two per- 
sons constantly employed in the manu- 
facture of ladies’ hats in imitation of 
the Leghorn, some of which are of 
superior kind, 20 to 58. Their hats 
find a ready sale, not only in the coun- 
try, but in this city.—NV. Y. 


Tae Weatuer. From'‘the 7th to 
12th inst. the thermometer has ranged 
from 81° to 96° in this city. During 
this time we have had two thunder 
gusts accompanied with rain. The 
Barometer has indicated very little 
variation. The agricultural prospects 
are unusually favorable. 


Revo.utionary Sotpiers. Yesterday 
afternoon, [Wednesday] in the Senate 
resolves to defray the expenses of 


er Hill battle, who may be present at 
ti#: celebration of the 17th, were re- 
ported, read and passed and seat to 
the ttouse for concurrence, This is 
every way worthy Massachusetts, but 
nothing more than was expected trom 
her. It is thought there will be no 
opposition in the House, at least there 
should Lz none.—Stat. 


ProvipentiaL.—In the thunder show- 
er of Saturday, the lightning struck a 
dwelling house in Pawtucket, R. I. dis- 
turbed the contents of a china closet 
about the floor, passed through a room 
where three persons were sitting, frac- 
turing one of the chairs in the roum, 
and passed off without doing further 
injury. 

Tue Greexs.—The Augsburgh Gaz- 
ette notices a rumour at Constantinople, 
that the Turks had sustained a partial 
defeat inthe Morea. This would seem 
to be a confirmation of the accounts al- 
ready received, of the Greeks having 
attacked and destroyed a large body of 
troops that had been landed at Moden 
by the Egyptian fleet. The last let- 
ters from Treste, stated that the Greek 
fleet had sailed in pursuit of the Egvp- 
tian squadron,with the hope of prevent- 
ing a junction with the Turkish squad- 
ron. .The armaments of the Porte are 
spoken of, in letters from Odessa, as be- 
ing ina miserable plight 


Greeks are represepte 


From France.—Paris papers to the 


those individuals engaged in the Bunk- | 


fident in maintaining their inde. ‘once 
if the present campaign tre. 
their favor. 

it is to bnild a 3° 


Great Point, Nantacket Islond, fur 
safety of merchantmen, who now ser. 
it in Holmes’ Hole and l'arpaalin Cove 
in stortay seacons.—The goverumen: 
of the U.S. have ordered servevs to be 
made of its usefulness, practicability, 
and estimates of its expense. 


Comsustion —-The | 


Johnston hepubdlican giv~s an account 
of an instance of spontaneous combus- 
tion, in a barre) of rags, come of which 
had been used in cleaning lamps, and 


were consequently satarated with 


We learn by the Baitimore Patriot, 
that one of the trunks fost by General 
Lafayette, at the disaster wh.ch befeil 
him on the Mississippi, has beea tound 
and is on its way to this city. It was 
sent to Washington, and Dr. Water- 
house, under whose care it is, passed 
through Baltimore ov Friday last. 


HYMENBAZ. 

In this city, Mr. Noah Edwards S1ckett, to 
Miss @atharine Goodrich. Mr. Uier'es Big-. 
nall to Miss Catharine P Hasbel! —Mr. Jovizh 
M. Harding, to Mies Naney Jeroing:. 


At Chelmsford; Capt Bavid Pulsifer, Jr. of 


Boston, to Miss Mary Cy Flé: cher. 
At Portsmouth, Capt. Samuel Picket, of 
Boston, to Miss Betsey Davis. 


OBITUARY. 
In this city, Mr. John Dilliwav, aged 34.— 
Caroline, daughter of Heary Andrews, 20 mc 
—Mr Solomon Adams, 79.—Mrs. 
Andrews, 50. 
On Staten Island Daniel D. Tompkins,b-. 


aged 57, late Vice President of the Uuited 
States. 
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As three months of the paper are now trans- 
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pired, Agents are requested to collect the mon-. 


ey due on subscriptions and transmit the same, 
either in bills on the U. States Bank, or on 
thos. of N. England states, if practicable. 

Subscribers in Canada, St. Job:'s, 


while the | 


as being con- ' 


Fio:ida, Missouri, Indiana, Alabama, Machi- 
gan, Kentucky, &c. are requested ‘0 transm!t 
their subscriptions by mail, asseon as possib 
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“Itisthe gift of POETRY to hallow every 
place in which it moves ; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the 
rose, and to shed ovef it a t.nt more magical than 
the blush of morning.” 


= 


FROM THE BALTIMORE PATRIOT. 
WHY DO WE LIVE. 
Why do we live ?— 
The World hath nought to give 
nsate the ills we bear ! 
The tears OfwWoe ; the sighs of care ; 
The stabs of friendly foes ; the chills 
Ot trowning tate ; the many alls 
That secret and securely prey 
hife’s young heart ; (ae fiends that play 
With our atiections crueliy —ali give 
The question iorce— MW hy ao we (ve ? 


Why do we live ? 
E’en hope nath nougt to give ! 
It holds io view the guiterng toy 
Of prouusd weal, expected jo) 5 
But dances on, as we pursue, 
Stil boiding up the co view 
Tia se approach death s gloomy cave. 
It cusis nen into the grave 
Gu scek it there, it says, and give 
‘Lhe question torce— Why do we live? 


Why do we live ? 
Despair hath nought to give ! 
And if we dive the dark abyss, 
Unpilotted, in search of bliss, 
W vo knuws what ills, and aches, and care, 
- Agid sorrow may atiend us there ? 7 
"Tis hard to live, but worse to die, 
And all the laws of God dety ! 
To die uncall’d, would surely give 
The question torce—Why do we dive? 


FROM THE ROCKINGHAM GAZETTE. 
O quid salutis beutius curtis ‘—Catuilus. 


Ou ! say hath heaven a purer bliss 
To y eld thee in a world like this, 
Than when around thee gently close 
The shadows ei thy last repose ? 


Perheps for thee a cloud may fly 
O’er tne blue heaven of beauty’s eye, 
Aad love heth many atear to shed 
Above thy dark aad lonely bed. 


Bu; never more shall beauty’s art 
De-troy the slumber of thy heart, 
And ali love's burming tears are vain 


To call thee to us arms again. 


NATURAL BisvORY. 
OF BIRDS. 


It has been objected to the migra- 
tion of birds, that it is impossible they 
should support themselves so long up- 
on the wing, or exist so long without 
foud, as they must probably do in per- 
forming such long journeys as migra- 
dion supposes. * But these difhicuities,’ 
says Dr. * vanish aitogether 
when we aitend to the rapidity of the 
flight of birds. ‘he rapidity with 
which a hawk and many other birds oc- 
casioually Uy, is probably not tess then 
at the rate o! 150 miies an hour. Ma- 
jor Cartwright, on the coast of Labra- 
cor, found by repeated observations, 
that the flight of av eider duck was at 
the rate of 90 miles an hour. Sir 
George Capley computes the rate of 
flight, even of the common crow, at 
nearly 25 miles an hour ; and Spallan- 
zani found that the swallow complet- 
ed about 92 miles. A falcon, which be- 
longed to Henry 1V. of France, escap- 
ed from Fontainbleau, and in 21 hours 
was found at Malta, a distance of 1350 
tuiles ; a velocity nearly equal to 57 
miles an hour, supposing the falcon to 
have been upon the wing the whole 
time. But as such birds never fly by 
night, and allowing the day to be at 
the longest, his flight was perhaps e- 
qual to 75 miles an hour. but even if 
we restrict the migratory flight of birds 
to the rate of 50 miles per hour, how 
easily can they perform their most 
extensive migrations! And we know 
in the case of woodcocks, and perhaps 
all other migrating birds, that they in 
general take advantage of a fair wind 
with which to perform their flights, 
This breeze perhaps aids them at the 
rate of 30 or 40 miles an hour.—Smel- 
he. 


HUMMING BIRDS, 


No subject of natural history has, 
since the discovery of the new 
world, excited the admiration of man- 
kind more than this diminutive favorite 
of nature ; which, before the time of 
Columbus, was unknown to the old 
world.—T here is not in all the vatied 
works of-nature in her zoological pro- 
ductions, any family that can bear a 
comparison, for singularity of form, 
splendor of color, or number and vari- 
ety with this smallest ofthe feathered 
creation. 

The nest is a beautiful imen of 
the architectural talents of these birds. 
The female lays two eggs perfectly 
white, and large for the size of the 
bird ; and the ladiaos informed me they 
were hatched in three weeks by the 


male and female sitting alternately. 
When attending their young, they at- 
tack any bird indiscriminately that ap- 
proaches the nest. ‘Their motions 
when under the influence of anger or 
fear are very violent, and their flight 
rapid as an arrow; the eye cannot tol- 
low them, but the shrill piercing suriek 
which they utter on the wing may be 
heard when the bird is invisible, and 
often led to their destruction by pre 

paring me for their approach. ‘They 
attack the eyes of the larger birds, and 
their sharp needle like bill is a truly 
formidable weapon inthis kind of war- 
fare. Nothing cav exceed their fierce- 
ness when one of their own species in- 
vades their territory during the breed- 
ing season. Under the influence of 
jealousy they become perfect furies ; 
their throats sweil, their crests, tails, 
and wings expand; they fightin the 
air (uttering a shrill noise,) till one falls 
exhausted to the ground. [| witness- 
eda combat of this kind near Otumba, 
during a heavy fall of rain, every sepa- 
rate drop of which 1 supposed sufh- 
cient to have beaten the puny warri- 
ors tothe ecarth.—Bullock’s six Months 


an Mexrco. 


THE BURNING PINE. 


From the Trenton Emporium. 


“ Suund the alarm ! there burns a fearful omen 

““Pwixt earth and sky,” 

It was a clear and beautiful star-light 
night, in the month of June, and the 
peaceful inhabitants of Aylesbury, walk- 
ed abroad among the spreading oaks, 
or reclined, with their pipes, upon their 
door-sills, or loijed in mediialive mood, 
by their windows, enjoying the fresh | 
air. The old men had gathered them- 


nough of similar wonders to fil] a large 
book. it was an awlul time—and no 
eye had ciosed that night in Alesbury, 
had not the burning pine suddenly put 
away its unnatural flame and taken up 
its wonted nightly shade ; the light van- 
ished before ten, and at twelve all was 
quiet and at rest. 

For a considerable time this name- 
less phenomenon spread an alarm tar 
and wide through the country ; for stil 
it often reappeared in the darkest 
nights ; and suil its appearance remain- 
ed unaccounted tor—until some were 
about toremove from the country, and 
others set on foot a subscription to 
buiid a church ; and a few who had 
been indiflerent moralists, reformed 
and read their bibles. ‘Lhe price ot 
land fell twenty per cent. and the 
neighbours were to be seen gathering 
themselves together, aud shaking their 
heads, and iooking rueluliy at each 
other, instead of being engaged about 
their asual occupations. 

in tine, there is no calculating the 
evil tbat might have resuited but jora 
singuiar discovery which at iast was 
made. <A young adveuturvus New- 
iEnglandman, who iaught the school, 


absent iinselt when that ligil appear- 
ed. ‘lnis led to the discovery, inat ie 
was paying his addresses tc the daugat- 
er of a rico vid German, who lived on 
the river side, and whose hostility ren- 
dered tnis signal from the dauguier to 
her iover necessary to make known Lo 
him the seasons when ihe might visit 
her in safety. it was a simple iaaihern 
raised to the top ci a lofiy pine, by 
means of a iong string—an iuvention 
which none but a yankee, perhaps «v- 
er would have thought vi—but the 


selves together on the green before 
the door of the venerable inn, quietly | 
to discuss the affairs of the viliage, and 
hear what news was brought by the | 
last newspaper, for, reader, ihere was | 
a newspaper taken in the village ; the 
children were ail gone to bed, and save 
that a small group of merry girls and 
boys, whose license according 10 vil- 
lage rule, extended to the hour of nine, 
occasionally made the air echo with ‘a 
whoop and call, scarce a whisper 
broke in upon the solemn stillness a- 
round, to disturb the weary who had 
sunk with the sun to rest. 

The season had been dry and warm, 
and dreading the desolations of fire | 
should it break out of the woods among | 
the thick pines, hunting had been pro- | 
hibited for some weeks, and a cons{ant 
watch was kept by those who lived 
most contiguous or who had property 
at stake—for most of the inhabitants 
remembered the conflagration which 
some years before burst from the for- 
est upon the village, and almost laid it 
in ruins; scorching with a deluge of 
flame whole fields of vegetation, and 
destroying the fences in every quarter. 
It chanced at this very hour that some 
ill boding fancy led two honest dutch- | 
men to the summit of the hill, that rose | 
behind the village, that before their 
last pipe went out they might look 
over the vast world of woods beyond 
it, towards the ford, and see that all 
was well. They reached the summit, 
but what a shock ; distinct as could be 
asmall bright flame gleamed as if on 
the very top of a tall pine on the south- 
ern border of the forest.—They raised 
each a hand simultaneously, pointed to 
the spectacle and exclaimed as in the 
same breath—Leok dere !—The sound 
echoed in the valley. Its tone was not 
to be mistaken. Twenty voices re-| 
peated it; all hastened tothe spot; the 
alarm spread ; the beds were deserted ; 
the children screamed; the girls and 
boys ran to and fro. Those who were 
older hurried to rouse the neighbour- 
hood around and for fifteen minutes a- 
larm was at its height. 

As other places however, the village 
had its idlers, who looked on with too 
much complacency to be entirely in- 
nocent. Some half a dozen sat them- 
setves down on the hill top, and watch- 
ed and watched the burning pine ; and 
averred that the flame grew no larger, 
and that the tree did not consume, ev- | 
en while those below cried out that 
the smoke was blinding, and the heat 
already scorching them, and that all 
the southern heavens were red with 
the mighty blaze; and they reasoned 
with their neighbours and succeeded, 
after half an hour had expired, in al- 
laying the tumult to a certain extent. 
The blazing pine looked like a distant 
beacon, beetiing above the deep shade, 
and it shone so bright and clear that 
though scarcely larger than a star, il 
attracted every eye the moment it was 
cast in that direction. 

A deep strong current of new fears 
and feelings now began to set in.—lIt 
was not a flame that spread and burn- 
ed, but one fixed in mystery aloft, shin- 
ing as an omen of some fearful destiny 
that impended over the country. The 
women first caught the idea, and wept 
anc kissed their weeping children.— 
The young men stood aloof eager to 
catch the opinion of the more mature 
—and the old men collected in a group, 
and speculated with all the wisdom of 


match was effected by its «geucy.— 
Lhis discovery raised rather a laugh 
against tne good people o1 Aiesbury — 
aud did more to root out the remains 
of superstition trom among them, than 
ap age of reason could have done. 


THE 


“ Blend ng the juseful with the sweet. 


The following well-written article is from 
the Wew York Mirror and Ladies’ Literary 
Gazette, one of the best miscellaneous works 
in this country. We hope its lengin will be 
no objection to the perusal of it ;—the reader 
will find himself amply compensated tor the 
time thus spent. 


Che Race of Lictrature, 
FOR 1824. 

A Rack, a race—to horse, to horse, 
Writers and bards together course, 

To both the ring is free ; 
But that for which this day they run, 
Must be by peerless genius won, 

immortality. 


First, cap-a-pie, in armour steel’d, 

The laureate Southey takes the field, 
With Roderick at his bow ; 

And long he might at distance lead, 

But that the Curse upon his head, 
Bows his fleet courser low. 


And at his side in moody prose, 
Maturin comes with tale of woes, 
By phrenzied humors cosi, 
And oft his speed by gloom is stayed, 
Nor can he e’en with Bertram’s aid, 
Regain the way he iost. 


See pensive Percival afar, 
Striving hard to catch a star, 
Out of the chase is thrown ; 
Bat back he hurries in a trice, 
The star was but a lump of ice, 
On which a sun-beam shone. 


And Paulding’s from the navy sped, 

Backwoodsmen rushing on ahead, 
With Bomba's Koningsmarke ; 

But let him uurry on who may, 

The prize is not for those to-day, 
Who want ethereal spark. 


Wordsworth is ambling by with speed, 

With Peter Beli on well known steed, 
That bore the Idiot boy ; 

But he lias gain’d the water fall, 

And heeds no more the onward call, 
But ** Bur, bur, bur’s’’ with joy. 


Rich in the Entail prances Galt, 

Seasoned well with aitick salt, 
Cannily keeps His way ; 

And could my single voice prevail, 

For this bequest, this rich Entail, 
He’d surely win the day. 


With melody o’ 2 hill and brook, 

Comes dancing Mvore with Lalla Rookh, 
And enters for the crown ; 

But Banquet noi on glory yet, 

The Legacy is all you'll get, 
A Trifle weighs you down. 


Next Cooper brings his forces by, 

And with Precaution comes the Spy, 
And merry Pioneers ; 

His Pilot steers the vessel through, 

Whilst Ariel and Long Tom pursue, 


the village, and recited instances e- 


Nor southern rival fears. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


‘and settied up ali the account books | 


in the village, was remarked aiways to | Whilst Sedgwick’s laurels gathering fast, 


See the Liberal Byron ride, 

With mad Don Juan by Nis side 
And Vampyres glaring near ; 

The Corsair rides with gallop hot, 

With Manfred, and his gloomy trot, 
With Beppo in the rear. 


Souls of one character and crest, 
See Godwin ride with him abreast, 
But he has left the chase, 
His Mandeville, Man Devil called, 
Has se his sickly fancy maul’d, 
He cannot join the race. 


And Hogg comes in a lumb’ring hack, 
Loud the Perils of women clack, 
A blethering noise they keep ; 
_He’s breaking down with artless smiles, 
With grins, and groans, and woes, and wiles, 
In higgledy piggledy heap. id 


Green-water’s bard my muse espies, 
| On wing of Water tow! he flies, 
Along with Percival ; 
Soon may we biad their brows with bays, 
For in their sweet and tender lays, 
Unnumbered graces dwell. 


' And Bruen, ioo, might grace my song, 
Fervor and tasie to hin belong, 
And nse shall rise to lame ; 


- Will grow and take deep root at hast, 
And raise the female name. 


And Walsh rides for the public weal, 
His merit makes a sirong Appeal, 
Whilst steadily he steers : 
Our foreign toes no longer threat, 
| Files of the National Gazette, 
Fight weil as grenadiers. 


‘ Sce Hillhouse modestly advance, 


Guarded well with Percy’s lance, 
With Judgment joins the tirong, 

And Israel’s sons are gathering round, 

For he has touched ou Hebrew ground, 
And rais’d once more their song. 


And there starts Irving for the crown, 
With the Siout Gentleman in Brown, 
And Brom Bomes, merry soul ; 
Whilst honest Rip rides laughing by, 
At Cupid’s tail, and Beauty’s eye 
That kindles like a coal.”’ 


: Next Campbell comes from Wyoming, 
Whilst Mariners of England sing, 

| And thousands join the glee, 

, The Campbells are coming, obo, oho, 

' Campbell is coming, oi.0, 

He rides for victory. 


Next Scott, a man of mighty fame, 
That now conceals, now owns a name, 
Proudly with Marmion flies ; 
Bu ere he weathered Hallidan-Hill, 
His jaded courser standing still, 
Heeds nor spur nor cries. 


Ride on, ride on, my bonny Scott, 
Another steed is on the spot, 

Gustavus of the North ; 
There’s Dumple, ‘oo, trom Charlies-hope. 
And Rosabelle like antelope, 

Fresh from the Frith of Forth. 


And ir the Fly from Portan-ferry, 
Come Dandy, and the Antiquary, 
With £ die to the Fore, 
And Rob Roy from the heather steals, 
With cousin Bailie at bis heels, 
And ladies by the score. 


Minna and Brenda with thee shine, 
And Mary, queen of hearts, is thine,. 
Whilst Di and Flora ride. 
With Amy and Meg Merrilies, 
And solemn Martha Monyplies, 
And Jeanie Dears be-ide. 


At Scott’s right hand our Edgeworth see, 
Riding with the Absentee, 
With wit and gevius fraught ; 
Belinda ,oes with Patronage, 
And Ennui, too, has thrown the gage, 
By Early Lessons taught. 


Now hither, thither, rushes vard, 

And prose runs mad and rides as hard, 
Nor ean the umpires tell ; 

If in the rivalship they -ee, 

That forward to the goai they flee, 
Or scamper off pell-mell. 


Byron and Southey, where’s the wonder, 

Quarrelling ou the road like thunder, 
Have lost sight of the haven ; 

And Godwin, “oore, and Paulding fall 

O’er clumsy Hogg, whilst one and all, 
Cry, Wordsworth, we are seven.” 


And Maturin crazed with Melmoth writing, 
With the old wandering Jew is fighting, 
And cares no: for the chase ; 
Whilst Galt and Cooper, horse by horse, 
Stretching far and wide their course, 
Next year may win the race. 


Hillhouse and Walsh are ridiig fast, 
The first a listener to the last, 
Who always talks so well, 
That be his words condensed or sparse, 
Whether of grave import or face, 
You’re charmed as with a spell. 


Campbell and Irving trot along, 
Now take a Sketeh, now sing a song 
Of Ullen’s lovely daughter ; 


Whilst Scott and Kdgeworth onward stu, 


She with rein and he with spur, 


Swift o’er land and water. 


Now look we back upon the crowd, 
Who drove with spur and whip so loud 
So confident to win. 
Tis past the wit of man to say, 
Why some have thrown themselves away, 
And why some ventured in: 


With trembling haste some hurrying on 
Have halted—and now back have gone, . 
Heeding nor blame nor praise ; 
Nor can reviewers by the dozen, 
These ioiterers to Parnassus cozen, 
W here they might earn their bays. 


But who are they, who fleet as wind, 
Have lett the many far behind 
As it on wing of feather ; 
Edgeworth, Hillhouse, Irving, Scott, 
Campbeil, and Walsh—they reach the spot, 
Hiuzza, they’re in together. 


Siop, Peter, do not shut the gate, 
The churl ue will no longer wait, 
So, in a fog esconst, 
The humbie author of this verse—expert, 
Hanging on to Dandies’ skirt, 
Slipped through the gates unknown’st. 


Immortal honors grace their brow, 

And to admiring nauons now . 
Is gone the just decree ; 

Whilst we, and after ages too, 

Amidst new iights that rise to view, 
‘Tnese cousiellations see. 


And Scoit is called the morning star, 
The rest etherlal spirits are, 
And live in endless day ; 
Whilst dearest Edgeworth shines at even, 
Showing her steady light in heaven, 
To guide us on our way. 


WHARTON. 


LAFAYETTE. 

The following appalling description 
oi the sufferings of Laiayette, when 
incarcerated in the prisou of Olmutz, 
is extracted from an kuglish paper 
published in 1796. 

‘ihe was seized upon in neutral 
ground, and from ihe monti of August 
1792, buried alive, in cold, subterran- 
eous, solitary dungeons, deprived of 
exercise, of air, of the light ot heaven, 
of all intercourse with human beings. 
Stripped of ail his clothes, before his 
being plunged into his Jast dungeon at 
Olmutz, and clad like a galley slave in 
trowsers and waistcoat of sail cloth ! en- 
during in that condition the memorable 
winter of 1794, destiiute of eve 
thing, refused even a knife and fork, 
and the scanty comforts allowed to fel- 
ons ; obliged to lie on the straw and a 
miserable mattrass, the relic of his 
Russian prison.” 

Such is the description of the suffer. 
ings of this venerable man now travers. 
ing our country and receiving the re- 
specitul congratulations of its citizens ; 
and every one of us should, if possible, 
have it ia our power to tell our chil- 
dren that we have seen this man who 
has done more than any now living for 
the cause of civil liberty and free prin- 
ciples. 


A gentleman in Bath, Eng. a most re- 
markably large, corpulent and power- 
ful man, wanting to get to London, tried 
for a piace in the mail, before it set 
off, Being told that it was full, he still 
determined te get admission, and open- 
ing the door, which no one near him 
ventnred to oppose, he got in. When 
the other passengers came, the ostler 
reported that there was a gentleman 
in the coach; he was requested to come 
out, but having drawn up the blind he 
remained quiet. Hearing, however, 
a consultation on the means of making 
him alight, and a proposal to “ pull 
him out,” he let down the blind, and 
laying his enormous hand on the door, 
he asked, ‘“* Who would dare to pull 
him out?” drew up the blind again,and 
waiting some time fell asleep. About 
one o'clock in the morning he awoke, 
and going to call out to know where- 
abouts he was on his journey, he per- : 
ceived what was the fact, that to end ; 
the altercation with him, the horses had 
been put to another coach, and that he 
had spent the night at the inn door io 
Bath, where he had taken possession 
of the carriage. 


A gentleman once bought a horse of 
a country dealer. ‘Now, my friend, 
‘en he] Ihave bought your horse 

ecause I liked his appearance. 
asked you no questions. Tell me 
now his faults, you know I have paid 
vyou—therefore you have nothing to 
fear.’ Faults,” replied the man, “ 
know ofno faults except 
are they ?”’—* Why, sir, he is hard te 
catch.” 1 do not mind that,” said he, 
“if he be the devil. But what is the 
other fault?” rejoined he with some 
impatience. —‘Ah ! sir,’ replied Hodge, 
scratching his pate, ‘he is good for 
nothing when you have catched him “” 

Q. What is the difference between 
a good governess and a bad one? A 
A good one guides Miss, and the other 
mis-guides. 


4 
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